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fulness of knowledge as well as warm sympathy. If the second part of his 
discussion succeeds as well as the first, we shall be in his debt for a real con- 
tribution to the subject. 

It may be questioned, however, whether his work would not benefit by con- 
densation. The present volume is "personal and historical," the next is to be 
"systematic and critical." Here in itself there is room for reduplication of 
statement. And in the part already published the reader, at least the non- 
German reader, finds repetition and detail which burden rather than aid the 
narrative. The discussion would advance more successfully, the total effect 
would be more definite, if to the facility and clearness of his style the writer 
had added conciseness. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

A Constructive Basis for Theology. By James Ten Broeke. London, 

Macmillan and Company, 1914. — pp. ix, 400. 

This scholarly volume is another indication of the growing interest among 
philosophers in problems of a religious nature and of the growing feeling among 
theologians that a serious restatement of religious dogmas is necessary if 
religion is to make its appeal to the twentieth century. The author does not 
claim to have presented any novel views concerning either religion or philos- 
ophy; in writing the book he has not had primarily in mind the mature 
philosopher or theologian. Rather is his purpose to direct towards a saner 
view of the nature of religion itself the thought of those interested in religious 
problems, and to suggest in what manner contemporary thought may be said 
to support religious faith and aid in the solution of its problems. The spirit 
in which the book is written is "that of reverence for the Christian faith in its 
past and present forms, and of desire to contribute to its establishment" 
(pp. v-vi). 

The scope of the volume may be indicated by the following brief summary 
of its contents. It is divided into three parts. Part I is entitled, The Origin 
and Development of Christian Theology; Part II, A New Philosophy as a 
Constructive Basis of a New Theology; Part III, Contemporary Thought as a 
Constructive Basis for Theology. "Part I presents an outline of the chief 
movements in speculative thought preparatory to the rise of Christian theology 
and the general course of its development to the Reformation. Part II shows 
how a new philosophy and a new theology sprang from the adoption of the 
principle of the Reformation. This second part is not intended for the philos- 
opher or theologian as such, but for those who have long clung to the ancient 
Christian doctrines and are beginning to feel that they are in a language that 
is foreign to the modern spirit. . . . Part III assumes that the theology of 
to-day should be the utterance of the religious consciousness which reflects the 
period in which we live, and endeavors to outline some of the contributions 
which modern science, especially psychology and philosophy, make to 
theology" (pp. 8-9). 
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From this summary it appears that the first two parts are largely historical, 
and that the main thesis of the book finds its expression in the third part. 
The third part is, therefore, of chief interest to the reader. Its appeal is 
primarily to neo-Hegelian idealism as the point of view in contemporary 
thought which most clearly supports the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, although pluralism and pragmatism are not overlooked. Its aim is 
"to direct attention to some phases of the intellectual life of the present that 
seem to make it possible to construct a Christian theology that will meet some 
of our needs, though the formulation of such a theology itself is not here under- 
taken. . . . Four thoughts have been helpful guides in the discussion, namely: 
unity amidst the complexity of intellectual and spiritual life both individual 
and social, indeed, of reality as a whole; development with progress in some 
sense, at least within the whole if not of the whole; an end of some sort that, 
lacking better terms, may be called the kingdom of God, which, according to 
Ritschl's impressive thought, is the only conception capable of unifying the 
natural and spiritual worlds; lastly, the idea of knowledge as functional and 
teleological, not as an end in itself but as a part of the whole self-conscious 
experience to which it ministers, and, as such, a factor in the end" (pp. 249- 
250). 

The book is a notable contribution to the religious literature of the day. 
It is a sane and searching discussion of the fundamental problems of the 
Christian faith by one well versed in the history of the development of thought. 
It should prove helpful to the general reader and the theological student alike: 
to the former, by showing him that there is an inseparable connection between 
religion and the very best thought of a people; to the latter, by reminding him 
that religion cannot successfully identify itself with a faith that is synonymous 
with blind credulity, that it must finally justify itself at the bar of reason or 
be cast 'as rubbish to the void.' 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Religion und Wirklichkeit. Von Friedrich Karl Schumann. Leipzig, 

Quelle & Meyer, 1913.— pp. 152. Geh. M. 4.80. 

The point of departure for a theory of religion is the simple pre-scientific 
experience of the religious person in which the objective existence of God is 
assumed without question: the touching of the soul by the religious object is 
immediately felt. A Consciousness, not a Thing, is the Object making the 
relation possible: in no sense is the reality of devotion dependent upon man: 
it works in him, revealing itself in dreams, voices, and prophesy during primi- 
tive ages, later embodying itself in the more enduring God-consciousness of the 
religionist and the sense of union familiar to the mystic. 

A first claim of religion is the reality and independence of its object, and a 
competent philosophy or science of religion must keep this claim in the fore- 
ground. Once the primary data are recognized it is possible to explore and 
interpret the material found in anthropology, history, and biography. Any 



